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) may be 
_ this his tranquility was perfectly rester- 
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sublimely rolled over. the yet living 
| town, and attracted the attention of its 
varied inhabitants, whose eyes, from 


time to time, were dazzled with the sud- 


Both, for some time, remained thought-fi gen and vivid lightning. 
ful and in silence; while, from the} Towards morning, (though there was 
doubt and perplexity of his companion,} yet no daylight) Wolfe began to close 
Wolfe found himself, by contrast, grow-} pi, eyes, exhausted and harrassed. Not 
ing more energized and resolute.—| long after, his nightly visitant once more 
“ Should it appear again to-night,” said] placed itself near him. Its gestures 
he, “I shall follow the ghost. I must} were pow more earnest and anxious ; 
cut this mysterious knot with one bold} ana jt appeared to Wolfe, in his sleep, 
stroke, otherwise it will continue to fet-]} a, jf Lynx had barked very loud, and 
ter and enervate both soul and body.”’| seized and dragged him by the arm. He 
“fndeed! are you determined ?”” said | was fearfully agitated in a vain strife be- 
his comrade. ‘* Why not ?” said Wolfe. tween sleep and waking, and with the 
‘‘ This requires consideration,” said the inability at first to break from his dream. 
other. ‘Who knows what you mayj At last a frightful gleam of lightning fill- 
come tosee there!” ‘* That's all one,” ed his apartment, and forced him out of 
said Wolfe ; ‘*I must know the secret} his almost deadly combat. Instantly he 
import of this visitation, otherwise I can} sprung ont of bed—rain and wind rattled 
have no rest.” His comrade played} violently on the windows—the garden 
with the tassels of his laced helmet, and | gpposite seemed wrapt in flames. Wolfe 
was silent. It now lightened at a dis-[} beheld nothing around him but fire and 
tance, and began also to rain. Wolfe devastation—yet the loud thunder gave 
stepped to the window—‘ You must go] him courage. He took his mantle from 
now !”? said he to his comrade ; ‘‘for,}the wall, wrapt himself in it, carried his 
at all events, your presence cannot bell sabre under his arm, whistled for Lynx, 
of any service to me in this affair. A} who, terrified by the thunder, ran moan- 
ghost seldom deals with more than one} ing backwards, and, trusting in God, 
individual ata time.’’ He took leave of} proceeded on his way. 

his friend, therefore, after having es- In the house, all, on account of the 
corted him to the door; and said, at}/storm, were awake. He found the door 
parting, ‘‘ have no fearson my account ;}/ half open, and stepped into the court.— 
the goodness of heaven will support] The louring clouds swept over him—it 
me!’’ He had scarcely uttered these|] seemed almost as if the spirit of the 
words, when, with great. emotion, helistorm were riding through the air on 
recollected how visibly near to him}/audible wings. The rain came pouring 
Providence had frequently been in bat-}!down, and, for a moment, he had nearly 
tle ; and how often, amid difficulty andjilost his resolution. Lyfx, however, 
danger, a short, tranquil prayer, had||now recovered from his fright, sprang 
stilled the anxiety of his heart, and re-|! with unwieldy gambols around him, and 
called his wandering senses. When heliled him onwards, sometimes barking 
had returned from seeing his comrade|jaloud, and glaring with his eyes, as i 
down stairs, scolded Lynx into quietness, |! animated by some extraordinary design. 
and summoned all. his self possession,|| In this manner our hero was drawn on- 
he extinguished the light, kneeled in aj] wards towards a neighbouring wall, in 
corner of a room, and, with heartfelt]| which he at last perceived a small en- 
devotion, said a pater noster. After|i trance gate. He tried the lock in differ- 
ent ways, till it opened, and he now 
found himself within the beautiful gar- 


THE CYPRESS CROWN. 
A TALE. 
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' ed. He had even a degree of pleasure 
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The trees shook their drenched heads» 
atid saluted him with those deep, rust- 
ling sounds, by which they responded tu 
the violent attack of the storm. He 
went rapidly onwards beheath their agi- 
tated canopy, while his labouring heart 
became so anxious and opprest, that he 
could hardly breathe. Meanwhile, the 
relentless tempest beat the flowers one 
against another, crushed their tender 
heads to the earth, and drove great 
whirls of red and white rose leaves 
through the perturbed atmosphere. At 
length a stream of light flashed through 
the clouds, and Wolfe found bimse!f be- 
fore the ruined, moss-covered ice-cellar, 
where the two lime trees, exactly as 
they had been described to him in his 
dream, stretched their withered branch- 
es, as if pointing with long black fingers, 
to alow, fallen down door of the en- 
trance. Wolfe instantly drove away this 
barvier.. In bis mind there was now no 
trace of fear. Ail iuferior solicitude 
yielded before the increasing impulse 
here to realize some extraordinary dis- 
covery. He had become excited to 
such a degree, that, notwithstanding the 
interruption of the storm, he followed 
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the directions received in his dream, by 
searching thoroughly among the raised 
up rubbish and mould, with scrupulous 
attention. His faithful attendant, Lynx, 
assisted him with more than instinctive 
perseverance in this labour, scratching 
and turning up the earth with his snout, 
till, at last, he barked vehemently, and 
stood as if riveted to one spot. Wolfe 
bent over him, while the thunder rolled 
at a distance, and a pale gleam of one 
solitary star fell through the dark man- 
tle of the night. Wolfe started back as 
the light fell upon an aze or hatchet that 
lay at his feet. ‘ What may this im- 
port?” said he, and lifting it up, he 
stepped out of the dark shades of the 
cavern into the free air. The solitary 
star was reflected on the steel ; but, at 
the same time, Wolfe beheld with hor- 
ror, deeply rusted stains of blood, which 
irresistibly agitated his heart, and full of 
obscure apprehensions, he exclaimed, 

















rous murder!” 
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' “+ Murder! a secret, dark, and barba-{}eyes—then the spirit of vengeance re- 
His whole frame trem-|jturned—he fell upon the prostrate 


bled with indignation, and the desire of}}butcher, and violently lifted him from 
just vengeance ; and taking the hatchet||the ground, exclaiming, “ Thou hellish 
under his mantle, without having deter- || bloodhound, hast thou murdered him ?” 
mined what course to pursue, he rg-|| The cold, pale lips, however, opened 


tiirned back to his quarters. 


not again, for death had finally sealed 


The weather had now become com-/ithem. Wolfe drew back, therefore, af- 
paratively tranquil ; the thunder clouds |j ter having let the stiffening corse slowly 
had sunk ‘beneath the horizon, like aljsink down; then looking wildly around 
worn-out volcano ; the daylight already jj him, rushed from the house towards the 
dawned ; and light fringes of red adorn-|jgarden. The spectators, perceiving his 
ed the yet lingering vapours in the east.||design, followed him with shovels and 
Wolfe came, with great strides, back/||pickaxes, with which they assisted him 


towards the conrt—his white cloak flut- 
tering: in the wind—his up-raised hair 
staring and wild over his angry, contract- 
ed brows ; and his eyes too, considering 
the temper in which he was, must have 
looked sufficiently formidable. He now 
happened to encounter Meinheer John, 
who, quietly looking at the weather, was 
smoking his morning pipe under the 
gateway. ‘‘ Look here, master,” cried 
Wolfe, drawing the hatchet from under 
his cloak, ‘** see what I have found this 
morning!” The tobacco pipe fell from 
the butcher’s hands—his eyes’ Hecanie! 
wild, and his lins quivered, then, mur- 
muring in a hollow voice, “ blood will 
have judgment, | am doomed at last!” 
he clasped his hands, and fell down dead, 
with his face to the earth, in a fit of 
apoplexy. 

Wolfe stood as if rooted to the spot, 
still holding the axe with uplifted arm, 
when Louisa looked over his shoulder, 
and, in a piercing voice, exclaimed, ‘‘ O 





to search, until they had at last drawn 
from the grave the remains of a dead 
body, now reduced to a skeleton, so 
that nothing more was recognisable but 
a silver ring, which, uninjured, still ad- 
hered to one of the withered fingers.— 
On beholding this, Louisa, with trem- 
bling lips, could only pronounce, ‘* It is 
he—’twas I who gave him the riog!”— 
And Wolfe, on hearing this, immediate- 
ly fell down in a state of insensibility, 
from which they were not able to reco- 
ver him. 


After our hero, under the influence of 


frightful nervous spasms, had been car- 


ried to an hospital, where he fell sick of 


a mortal fever, the legal authority of the 
city found evidence to prove that, seven 
years before, a stout, active lad, by name 
Andrew Wolfe, had entered into the ser- 
vice of Meinheer John, the butcher.— 
He was a ready penman and accountant, 
and soon became indispensable to his 





master, whose business, after Andrew’s 


heavens ! that is Andrew’s own hatchet—|/arrival, was rapidly improved, and he 
there is his name on the handle—An-jj himself was reconciled with customers, 


drew Wolfe!” Then the whole connec- 
tion of events flashing with the rapidity 
of lightning on her mind, she clasped 
her hands together, and, almost breath- 
less with horror, exclaimed, ‘‘ That is 
his blood !—They have murdered him !” 


The alarm had brought together all j 


the inhabitants of the house, who throng- 
ed about Wolfe, and urged him to unra- 
vel the frightful mystery. To him it 


appeared as if his head and breast were| 


loaded with a weight of iron. Words 
and thoughts both failed him, as if frozen 
up, motionless, and dead within his soul. 
He stared at the letters upon the hatch- 
-et—his brain whirled as if a wheel were 
within it—suddenly tears burst from his 








who, for a long while, had been estran- 
ged. Meinheer John, therefore, mode- 
rated, in some degree, the usual rough- 


ness of his temper and demeanour ; and! 
Andrew himself bore much with pa- 


tience on account of the sincere love 
which he cherished for Lonisa. ‘Their 
attachment was mutual ; and as the good, 
diligent youth had gathered together a 
little capital of his own. he hoped in a 


business for himself, and provide for the 
worldly comfort of his intended bride.— 
Me had just made up his mind to disclose 
those intentions to his master, when one 
evening the wicked Martin, a graceless 





)jourhéyman, in whom no one had any 


short time to be able to undertake some}. 









| trust, contrived to entice him into a game 
| of hazard, in which Meinheer John also 
| joined, and both tacitly conspired toge- 
ther to pillage the poor lad of the ljttle 
‘fortune he had so anxiously saved. Con- 
itrary to their expectations, however, he 
won from both ; and when it grew late, 
Louisa making signs to him to go, he 
‘broke off at last and retired to his apart- 
iment, having first hastily embraced his 
mistress, and whispered her that to-mor- 
row all would be finally arranged for 
‘their marriage, and that she would have 
no fears for the future. Several peo- 
ple in the house had overheard Mein- 
\heer John whispering that same eve- 
ning with Martin on the stairs, and seen 
them afterwards go up to Wolfe’s cham- 
ieee. The following day Andrew had 
disappeared, no one knew where or how. 
His master gave out that he had desert- 
/edto the French army, and had march- 
\ed away with them. 

After these disclosures were made, it 








‘missing ; and, on inquiry, it appeared, 
‘that in the morning early he had fied on 
‘horseback, no doubt sooner or later to 
be overtaken by merited judgment. 

Louisa, with calm resignation, attend- 





‘often folding his hands with deep sighs, 
said, *‘God has avenged us, and we 
\must forgive the guilty!” 
deed were his last words, and in utter- 
‘ing them he closed his honourably un- 
‘stained existence. Louisa laid the Cy- 


jpress Crown (which she had _ taken 


mains beside those of his brother, who 


tian rites. 





yet her heart is more tranquil, for As 
‘drew was not faithless, and God has 
judged his murderers. With pious sub- 
mission waits this poor drooping flower, 
till the storm of life shall wholly lay t 
in the dust, and refuge is found at last is 
the night of the grave. 
a Se 
A necessitous man who gives costly 
dinners, pays large sums to be laughed 














‘down from the nail in his apartment) up- 
‘on the coffin, and she and Lynx followed | 
‘ata distance, when bis comrades bore i 
him to the grave, and deposited hig re- ~ 


had previously been interred with chris- | 


Often Louisa weeps over their grave; — 





‘ed Wolfe in his illness, who, in lucid in- | 
carvale, was still able to converse, and | 
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THE NATURALIST, 
No. 7. 

Dashing aloft the foaming surges fly, 

And rising cloud the air with misty spry ; 

The falling flood ts heard from far to roar, 

By list’niog shepherds on the distant shore. 

Rowe. 

After having noticed in a former num- | 
ber, two remarkably beautiful scenes on 
the other side of the Atlantic, we can- 
not with propriety proceed on our sub- 
ject, without casting our eyes upon at 
least one celebrated spot in America, 
and that is the Falls of Niagara. There 
are no descriptions wanting of the Falls of 
Niagara ; yet a correct account, without 
the exaggerations ofsome, and without the 
brief and distant representations of oth- 
ers, may afford a degree of ‘satisfaction, 
which the common geographical details 
seldom give. 





The regions around the Straits of 
Niagara or that contracted pass which, 
conveys the waters of Lake Erie into 
Lake Ontario, are level plains, extend- 
ing without variation, on every side ex- 
cept the north. Here the land abraptiiel 
sinks three hundred feet below its for-| 
mer level, and again continues uninter-! 
rupted by hills and mountains,. over all 
the surrounding regions of Lake Ontario. 
The precipitous slope which is thus 
formed, running east and west, intersects 
the straits of Niagara seven miles from 
the present station of the grand falls, 
and as many from the borders of the 
lower lake. It is generally believed, 
that the waters of Lake Erie originally 
fell over the face of the great northern 
slope, and that, by constant attrition, 
they have worn seven miles of a deep 
chasm, through the solid strata of 
the upper plain. As the highest layer 
of rock, consists of hard limestone, it 
has always formed a projecting shelf ; 
whilst the less compact strata of slate 
and sandstone below, are undermined 
by the dashing floods, till the rocks 
above are unsupported and fall. In this, 
manner, the falls as they have retreat- 
ed, have preserved that perpendicular, 
pitch, which on account of its height,! 
excites, even at this length of time from, 
its first, and perhaps more lofty descent! 
over the great slope, the wonder and 
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Upon approaching the falls in front, 
nothing of the roar, on account of the 
noisy rapids in the chasm, can be heard, 
until the broad foaming cataract lies full 
in sight. About two miles off, by pene- 
trating the thorny umbrage upon the 
banks, a nearly complete view is obtain- 
ed. From this position the grand specta- 
cle exhibits all its beauties, without its 
terrors. The river pours over smooth 
and rounding, in two sheets separated 
on the top by a small tree covered 
island. The portion on the left of the 
island, upon the American side, termed 
from an old fortification in the vicinity, 
the falls of fort Schlosher, runs in a 
straight line with the left bank of the 
chasm, and is in consequence little seen 
at a distance. But the main portion, 
commonly called the Horse-shoe falls, 
runs circuitously from the Canadian 
shore to the island, appearing in open 
view with the main body of the water, 
pouring green, white and foaming, one 
hundred and fifty feet to the bottom. 
The American falls are one hundred 
and sixty-two feet. The sheet of wa- 
ter, however, is thin and the spray 
which is formed scarcely rises to the 
top. The Horse-shoe falls create a 
deep stunning roar, and whirls its spray 
volume after volume, a thousand feet 
into the air, till it seems to mingle with 
the clouds above. On a fine day, fan- 
tastic shapes, giants, towers and sea-mon- 
sters, may be traced by a bvely imagi- 
nation upon the spray, as it swells dark 
and watery upon the atmosphere. Some- 
times a majestic figure seems to rise : 
his arms are outstretched and his wings 
are gradually expanding: his head 
strikes the clouds and slowly separates 
from the body. Now the wings and 
and arms spread and become the bough 
of a tree, waving in the wind and bend- 
ing from its violence. Suddenly the 
mist rolls in thick folds from beneath, 
like the smoke of a house in flames, and 
mounting higher and higher assumes the 
form of a straight upright column, sup- 
porting the arch of the heavens. The 
column breaks, and as if its destruction 
had raised a dust, new volumes ascend 
and afford new employment to the fancy. 
The roar of Niagara falls is heard at 
a very great distance on a still evening, 





admiration of the whole world. 


liwhen the atmosphere is heavy and the 





sky covered with clouds portending a 
storm. fn general, the sound is not 
heard beyond three miles. 


A spacious bay is extended above the 
falls, decked with islands and exhibiting 
upon its champaigs borders, numerous 
farm houses and mills. Chippeway and 
its spire, appears at a distance, at the 
mouth of Chippeway river, guarded by 
the grassy breast-works of a redoubt, 
The bay, or expansion of the river, be- 
comes narrow and the contracted stream 
dashes furiously, like the tumultuous 
breakers of the sea over a gradual 
though rocky descent for half a mile be. 
fore it reaches the great leap. A line 
of mills and factories are stationed along 
the American side of the rapids, and op- 
posite, upon a high bushy bank, Ontario 
Hotel rears its white celonades. Mid- 
way, firm amongst the roaring breakers, 
is Goat-Island, to the romantic walks of 
which, a bridge, after passing over an 
intermediate island, from the American 
shore, conducts the adventurous travel- 
ler. It is not without terror that he 


the slender props of the bridge, and 
within a stone’s throw, the river leaping 
into the yawning gulf and involving the 
objects beneath in dense mist. The 
small island across which the bridge pas- 
ses, is called Bath Island, and has upon 
it the toll-keeper’s dwelling and a com- 
modious bathing house. Parties, in fair 
weather, after refreshing themselves at 
the intermediate island, stroll among the 
retired groves of Goat Island, and obtain 
from a precipice of two hundred feet 
between the falls, an interesting view 
of both sheets tumbling on the right 
hand and left. This is the spot for 
lovers of nature. While the lonely 
footsteps is lead by paths, among the 
gloomy trunks of large forest trees, one of 
her grandest objects show at times white 
through the bushes,.and with its solemn 
roar impells the mind to contempla- 
tion and awe. By moonlight, the poet 
or the enthusiast may wander on this 
island, and enjoy all the extacies which 
a beautiful seclusion raises in sensitive 
dispositions. 





The waters tumbling o’er their rocky bed 
Solemn and constant from the dells resound ; 
The lonely hearths blaze o’er the distant glade, 
The hat, low wheeling, skims the dusky ground. 


sees the violent surges beating against ’ 
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Adjacent, amidst the waves are other 
little islands, appearing like entire 
clumps of trees with their close planted 
firs expanding over banks, upon which 
neither man or quadrupid has ever yet 
dared to step and deform the rustic ele- 
gance of nature. 

For the convenience of descending to 
the bottom of the falls, stairways have 
been durably fixed to the precipice on 
both sides of the chasm. On the Ame- 
rican side the descent is close to the 
falls. From the foot of the stairs, down 
the slope, steps are made of rough 
stones, with a rude banister for support, 
leading to a ferry-boat on the shore. 
The Charon of the stream stands at his 
reel with which he draws the boat out 
of the water, and awaits with patience 
the approach of adventurous passen- 
gers. He is perceived pushing his bark 
into the green current, and tugging man- 
fully against the ocean of water which 
pass down, bearing on the surface long 
strings of foam, until at length he lands 
his charge in safety upon the opposite 
shore and receives the hard earned 
price of bis labour. 

Sterdy trees have fixed their roots 
beneath the impending cliffs at a distance 
below the falls. Nearer, and occasion- 
ally receiving the sprinklings of the mist, 
shrubs and flowering plants, in the high- 
est perfection, lift their heads above the 
rugged stones. The wild aster expands 
its bright blue disc to the sun. In lux- 
urant plenty the golden-rod hangs its 
corymbs among the leaves. Each cre- 
vice, each piece of earth on this fertile 
slope, is a garden of the sweetest gayest 
flowers of the forest. Under the con- 
tinually showering spray, vast rhomboi- 
dal rocks, which earthquakes have sha- 
ken from the summit, are covered with 
long bending grass, and the watery in- 
terstices between them are filled with 
rushes and aquatic weeds. 

Here from the top of a huge block of 
limestone we-view the falls above us ; 
with dumb amazement a thundering tu- 
mult beats upon our ears. <A powerful 
breeZe assaults us blowing at times the 
rolling spray into our faces. ° White and 
foaming, the cataract is just perceived 
dashing over and breaking apart ere it 
is half way to the bottom: dazzling mist 
envelopes the sight, and we see nothing 
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more. Turning our backs to the sun, stems ef the leaves became trunks of so 


as the spray showers over our heads, 
the thin form of the rainbow sweeps its 
radient circles in the air, like the dim 
shades of an imaginary ghost in romance. 
A thrill turn strikes through our limbs ; 
we rub our blinded eyes ; but the vis- 
ion stands still on the face of the moun- 
tain. 


SSS 
CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


The examination of flowers by the 
microscope opens a new field of wonder 
to the inquiring naturalists; by which 
we are enabled to perceive that the 
minutest works of nature are adorned 
with the most consummate elegance and 
beauty. As one proof, from innumera- 
ble others that might be selected, I beg 
to subjoin Sir John Hill’s interesting ac- 
count of what appeared on examining a 
carnation ; first published in the In- 
spector No. 109. . ‘* The principal flow- 
er in this boquet, was a carnation, the 
fragrance of this led me to enjoy it fre- 
quently and nearly : the sense of smell- 
ing was not the only one. affected jon 
these occasions ; while that was satiated 
with the powerful sweet, the ear was 
constantly attacked by an extremely 
soft but agreeable murmuring sound. ft 
was easy’ to know that some animal, 
within the covert must be the ‘musician, 
and that the little noise must come from 
some little body suited to produce it. 1 
instantly distended the lower part of the 
flower, and placing it in full light, could 
discover troops of little insects frisking 
and capering with wild jolity among tie 
narrow pedestals that supported the 


leaves, and the little threads that — 


pied its centre! I was not cruel enough 
to pull out any one of them for examina- 
tion ; but adapting a microscope to take 
in at one view, the whole base of the 
flower, | gave myself an opportunity off 
contemplating what they were about, 
and this for many days together without 


giving the least disturbance. Thus cons 


{ discover their economy, their passions 
their enjoyments. 

The microscope, on this occasion, 
had given what nature -had denied to 
the objects of contemplation. The base 


be 





of this flower extended itself under its 


influence to a vast plain; the slender} as we understand one another ; et verba 


many stately cedars ; the threads in the 
middle seemed columns of nrassy struc. 
ture, supporting at the top their several 
ornaments ; and the narrow spaces be. 
tween were enlarged into walks, pater. 
res, and terraces. On the polished bot. 
tom of these, brighter than Parian mar. 
ble, walked in pairs, alone, or in larger 
companies, the winged  inhahitants: 
these from the little dusky flies (for such 
only the naked eye would have shown 
them,) were raised to glorious glittering 
animals, stained with living purple, and 
with a glossy gold that would have made 
all the labours of the loom contemptible 
in the comparison. I could, at leisure, 
as they walked together, admire their 
elegant limbs, their velvet shoulders, 
and their silken wings ; their backs vie- 
ing with the empyrean in its blue ; and 
their eyes, each formed of a thousand 
others, out-glaring the little planes ona 
brilliant ; above description, and too 
great almost for admiration. Here were 
the perfumed groves, the more than 


myrtle shades of the poet’s fancy realiz- — 


ed} here the little animals spent their — 
days in joyful dalliance ; or in the tri- 
umphs of their little hearts, skipped af- 
ter one another from stem to stem, | 
among the painted trees; or winged 
their short flight to the close shadow of 
some broader leaf, to revel undisturbed 

in the heights of all felicity.” : 


ee 











OBSERVATIONS ON CONVERSATION, 


It is very hard to say, whether it © 
should more provoke our contempt or | 
our pity, to hear what solemn expres- 
sions of respect and kindness will pass 
between men almost upon no occasion; 
how great honour and esteem they will 
declare for one whom, perhaps, they 
never saw before ; and how entirely they 
are all on the sudden devoted to his 
service and interest—for no reason ;— 
how infinitely and eternally. obliged to | 
him for no benefit ; and how extremely | 
they will be concerned for him, yea | 
and afflicted too, for no cause.—I know 
it is said in justification of this hollow | 
kind of conversation, that there is 10 | 
harm, no real deceit in compliment— 
bat the matter is well enough, so long 
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valent ut nummi—“ words are hke mo-| 
ney ;—and when the current value of | 
them is generally understood, no man is, 
cheated by them.—This is something, | 
if such words are any thing ; but being, 


Drought into the account, they are mere) 


cyphers. However, it is still a just, 
matter of complaint, that sincerity and 
plainness sre out of fashion, and that, 
our language is running into a lie ; that | 
men have almost quite perverted the 
use of speech, and made words to signi- 
fy nothing ; that the greatest part of the. 
conversation of mankind is little else but 
driving a trade of dissimmulation ; inso-' 
much that it would make a man heartily 
sick and weary of the world, to see the, 
little sincerity that is in use and practice 
among men.—Tillotson. 

That it ts not good for man to be alone,| 
is trae in more views of our species) 
than one ; and society gives strength to! 
our reason, as well as polish to our 
manners. The soul, when left entirely’ 
to her own solitary contemplations, is’ 
insensibly drawn by a sort of constitu- 
tional bias, which generally leads her; 
opinions to the side of her inclinations. 
Hence it is that she contracts those pe- 
culiarities of reasoning, and little habits 
of thinking, which so often confirm her 
in the most fantastical errors. 
thing is more likely to recover the mind 
from this false bent, than the counter- 
warmth of impartial debate. Conversa-' 
tion opens our views, and gives our| 
fauculties a more vigorous play : it puts’ 
us upon turning our notions on every: 
side, and holds them up to a light that) 
discovers those latent flaws which would 
have lain concealed in the gloom of un-' 
agitated abstraction. Accordingly, one 
may remark, that most of those wild 
doctrines which have been let loose upon 
the world, have generally owed their 
birth to persons whose circumstances or 
dispositions have given them the fewest 
opportunities of canvassing their respet- 
tive systems in the way of free and 
friendly debate. Had the authors of 
many ao extravagant hypothesis discus- 
sed their principles in private -circles, 
ere they had given vent to them in pub- 
lic, the observation of Varro had never, 
perhaps, been made (or never, at least, 
with so much justice,) that “‘ there is no 
opinion so absurd, but has some philoso- 








pher or other to produce in its sup- 
port.”’—Melmoth. 

Nothing is more generally exploded 
than the folly of talking too much; yet 
{ rarely remember to have seen live peo- 
ple together, where some one among 
them hath not heen predominant in that 
kind, to the great constraint and disgust 
of allthe rest. But among such as deal 
in multitudes of words, none are com- 
parable to the sober, deitberate talker, 
who proceedeth with much thought and 
caution, maketh his preface, brancheth 
out into several digressions, findeth a 
hint that putteth him in mind of another 
story, which he promiseth to tell you 
when this is done—cometh back regu- 
larly to his subject—cannot readily call 
to mind some persons name—holdeth 
his head—complaineth of his memory— 
the whole company all this while in sus- 
pense ;—at length he says, It is no mat- 
ter—and so goes on ; and to crown the 
business, it perhaps proveth, at last, a 
story the company hath heard fifty times 
before—or, at best, some insipid adven- 
ture of the relator.—Swift. 











AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 
On one of the many bridges in Ghent, 


But nos stand two large brazen images of a fa- 


ther and son, who obtained this distin- 
guished mark of the admiration of their 
fellow citizens by the following inci- 
dents : 


Both the father and son were, for 
some offence against the state, condem- 
ned to die. Some favourable circum- 
stances appearing on the side of the son, 
he was granted a remission of his share 
of the sentence, under certain provi- 
sions ; in short he was offered a pardon, 
on the most cruel and barbarous condi- 
tion that ever entered into the mind of 
even monkish barbarity ; namely, that 
he would become the executioner of 
his father! He at first resolutely refu- 
sed to preserve his life by means so fa- 


tal and detestable.—This is not to be billow, and w 
wondered at; for I hope, for the honour beeede. 


of our nature, that there are but few, 
very few sons, who would not have 
spurned, with abhorrence, life sustained 


| 


entreaties of a fond father, who repre- 
sented to him that, at all events, his (the 
father’s) life was forfeited, and that it 
would be the greatest possible consola- 
tion to him, in his last moments, to think 
that, in his death, he was the instrument 
of his son’s preservation. The youth 
consented to adopt the horrible means 
of recovering his life and liberty ; he 
lifted the axe—but, as it was about to 
fall, bis arm sunk nerveless, and the axe 
dropped from his hand! Had he as 
many lives as hairs, he could have yield- 
ed them all, one after the other, rather 
than again even conceive, much less 
perpetrate, such an act. Life, liberty, 
every. thing vanished before the dearer 
interests of filial affection—He fell upon 
his father’s neck, and embracing him, 
triumphantly exclaimed, ‘My father ! 
my father! we will die together !!’ And 
then called for another executioner to 
fulfil the sentence of the law. 


Hard must their hearts indeed be, be- 
reft of every sentiment of virtue, every 
sensation of humanity, who could stand 
insensible spectators of such a scene. 
A sudden peal of involuntary applanses, 
mixed with groans and sighs, rent the 
air. The execution was suspended ; 
and, on a simple representation of the 
transaction, both were pardoned : high 
rewards and honours wers conferred on 
the son: and finally, those two admira- 
ble brazen images were raised to com- 
memmorate a transaction so honourable 
to human nature, and transmit it for the 
instruction and emulation of posterity. 
The statue represents the son in the 
very act of letting fall the axe. 
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A correct und beautiful Simile.—The 
world is like a vast sea ; mankind like a 
vessel sailing on its tempestuous bosom. 
Our prudence is its sails, the scicnces 
serve us for oars, good and bad fortune 
are the favourable amd contrary winds, 
and judgment is the rudder ; without 








this last the vessel is tossed by every 
ill find shipwreck in every 


Ee 


— 
English Bull—A person went intqga 











on conditions so horrid and unnatural. |jglover’s shop a few days since, @nd ask- 
The son (though long inflexible) was, |/ed for grey gloves witnHouy ayy white 





at length, overcome by the tears and"in them. 
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orders were promptly executed, when 
an explanation ensued, and precluded 


Commodore Murray.—From a sketch farther hostility.” 


of the life of the late Commodore Mur- 
ray, republished from the Port Folio, 
we make the following extract : 

‘His stores being replenished he 
Suiled for the Windward Islands, (1799) 
and on his passage encountered a dread- 
ful gale, where he had nearly foundered, 
end was on the eve of cutting away his 
masts when the storm abated. He pro- 
ceeded northwards towards Gaudaloupe, 
and fell in with the British frigate Mag- 
nanime of forty-four guns, in a dark 
night, from which a gun was fired with- 
out the preliminary ceremony of shew- 
ing a signal. At this moment captain 
Murray’s ward-room officers crowded 
around him indignant at the insult offer- 
ed the American flag, and anxiously in- 
quired if he did not intend to return the 
fire. He sternly ordered them to their 
quarters,, without deigning to give any 
other reply to their urgent interroga- 
tions. Disgusted they obeyed the com- 
mand, suspecting no very honourable 
motives for such haughtiness, coldness 
and reserve. It requires very little aid 
from fancy to observe by the light of 
the battle lanterns, this little group of 
officers at their guns, bending their full, 
expressive, and indignant looks on their 
commander, their eyes gleamiyg with 
reproaches which their tongues dare not 











utter. From bim they cast their eyes 
upon each other, and their silent glan- 
ces accompanied by shrugs and indignant 
smiles, emphatically expressed what 
‘ opinion was prevalent. The captain| 
meanwhile maintaining a cold tranquility 
of deportment, saw and enjoyed the 
scene, appearing perfectly unconscious 
of the impression which his orders had 





It may be .proper to add, that after 
the British frigate received the broad- 
side there was a violent commotion 
among the hands on board. The Ame- 
rican frigate was then hailed, and Com. 
Murray was desired to send his first 
Lieutenant on board, to which an an- 
swer was premptly returned in the ne- 
gative. Jt was then inquired whether 
he would permit a visit from the first 
Lieutenant of the British frigate, to 
which a favourable answer was given. 
The American frigate was then visited 
by that officer, who after having ex- 
plained the business to the satisfaction 
of the Commodore was invited to take a 
glass of wine. ‘I hope,’’ he’ answered 
** our shot did no damage ;” ‘ No,” re 
plied the American Commodore, ‘| 
hope my broadside did you none.’’— 
** You did shatter us, (replied the Lieu- 
tenant.) most ——.”’ This anecdote 
we had from the venerable Commo- 
dore’s own lips.-—Balt. Morn. Chron. 

=—_ 

M. de Montesquieu being at Mar- 
seilles, hired a boat with the intention of 
sailing for pleasure; the boat was row- 
ed by two young men, with whom he 
entered into conversation, and learned 
that they were not watermen by trade, 
but silversmiths ;.and that when they 








| and imputing it to an avaricious disposi- 





made. 


This silent interchange of thoughts || purchase of a vessel, for the purpose of 


and sensations, more eloquent, however, 
than all the power of language, lasted 
for some time. Not a word was spoken 
—all was attention and dumb resent- 
ment. These officers at length to their 





could be spared from their usual busi- 
ness, they employed themselves in that 
way to increase their earnings. On ex- 
pressing his surprise at their conduct, 


tion, ‘Oh! sir,’ said the young men, 
‘if you knew our reasons, you would 
ascribe it,to a better motive. Our fa- 








astonishment and delight, received or- 


ders from their commander®to- return great humanity ; but the sum demanded 


Ano-|/for his ransom is so exorbitant, that it 
ther train of sensations occurred, and|/will be impossible for him ever to raise 
the frowns of anger were exchanged for|it. 


gleams of the fondest admiration. The"linquish all hope..of ever seeing him, 


the salute with a full broadside. 


>. 


ther, anxious to assist his family, devoted 
the produce of a life of industry to the 


trading to the coast of Barbary ; but was 
unfortunately taken by a pirate, carried 
to Tripoli, arfd sold to slavery. In a 
letter we have received from him, he 
informs us that he has fallen into the 
hands of a master who treats him with 


He adds, that we must therefore re- 


and be contented. With the hopes of 
restoring to his family a beloved father. 
we are striving by every honest means 
in our power, tocollect the sum neces. 
sary for bis ransom; and we are not 
ashamed to employ ourselves for such a 
purpose in the occupation of watermen.’ 
M. de Montesquieu was struck with this 
laccount, and on his departure made 
them a handsome present. Some montis 
afterwards, the young men being at work 
in their shop, were greatly surprised at 
the sudden arrival of their father, who 
threw bimself, into their arms, exclaim 
ing at the same time, that he feared 
they had taken some unjust method 
raise the money for his ransom, for ii 
was too great for them to have gained 
|by their ordinary occupation. They 
| professed their ignorance of the whole 
-|\ affair ; ; and. could only suspect they ow- 
ed their father’s release to that stranger, 
to whose generosity they had before 
‘been so much obliged. Such indeed 
was the case ; but it was not until Mon- 
tesquieu’s death that the fact was known, 
when an account of the affair, with the 








jisum remitted to Tripoli for the old 


man’s ransom, was found among his pa- 
pers.—Franklin Gazette. 





A gentleman who had a remarkable 


fiery nose, sleeping in his chair, a negro 


boy who was in waiting, observed a mius- 
queto hovering round his face : 
eyed the insect very attentively ; at last 
he saw him alight on his master’s nose, 
and immediately fly off. ‘Ah, d——n 
you heart,’’ exclaimed the negro, “me 
berry glad to see you burn yow foot !”’ 





S| 


There is one passage in the Scrip- 
tures to which all the potentates of Eu- 
rope seem to have given their unani- 
mous assent and approbation, and to 
have studied it so thoroughly as to have 
it quite at their fingers’ ends. ‘‘ There 
went out a decree in the days of Claudius 
Cesar, that all the world should be taxed.” 





A gentleman lately dining on a very 
tough piece of beef began scratching his 
plate with his knife ; and on being ask- 
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ed the reason, replied, ‘to set his teeth 
on edge.’ 
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POETRY. 








FOR THE LADIES” LITERARY CABINET. 


WOMAN'S BOOK—a prea. 


One day, while Morpheus glew’d my eyes, 
I dream'd of something odd ; 

"Twas not of the great floating prize, 
Or of the bailiff's nod ! 


I thought young Love, with roguish eyes, 
Came by a limpid brook, 

Beneath his wing he bore a prize, 
That prize was Woman's ‘Book. 


‘¢ Behold,” he cried, “this chaplet bright, 
Has many a wonder in it, 

I stole it in the shade of night, 

‘Twould make you laugh to have a sight 
Atall the deeds within it!” 


The boy then ope’d the chaplet gay, 
Lord bless us !—what a sight, 

The records kept from day to day, 
Were tales of horror quite ! 


On page the first, was not a blot, 
“Twas written fair and plain, 
That 'twas the fair one’s happy lot 

To be a virgin then. 


But on the next, in words of gold, 
Her first love was recorded ; 
And there the tale was clearly told, 
The price for which her heart was sold, 
And the poor fool that bought it. 


I turn’ the leaf,—a deed was written, 
In words I could not doubt ; 

The name of him, who first was smitten, 
Was wholiy blotted out ! 


Remarks were scribbled down below, 
‘Chance written in a pother, 

The good excuse she did bestow, 
Was,—’cause she lov’d another ! 


The next full page was blotted quite 
With tears of pleasing pain, 

And she had mark’d, in letters bright, 
‘¢T am in love again !” ; 


But when the next, young Love turn’d over, 


*Twas quite a different story ; 
The records show'd another lover, 
To love him was her glory ! 


Poor man !—a week had scarce pass’d by, 
(I cannot tell the cause,) 

Before it was his destiny 
To be tumbled out of doors ! 


The next, a soldier, young and brave, 
Possess'd her fickle heart ; 

And he become a thoughtless slave, 
To frailty and art. 


She lov’d him much, and full a year ; 
But, by a gentle puff, 

She blew him off,—for she did fear 
She'd lov'd him quite enough. 


I turn'd the leaf, good lack !—{ saw 
A catalogue or roll 


i 








Of divers names,—say full three score, 
And she had lov'd the whole! 


’Twas here the urchin smil’d and cried, 
** See, see what I have done ; 

Oh! were all mankind by her side, 
Sh’d love them every oue |’ 


He turn’d the leaf, ‘twas bloited, stain d, 
This maiden long had lov’d, 

A sixty years,—she now complain’d, 
“Ah! all have faithless prov'd.” 


Mark, maidens, time can wrinkles place, 
His hand is surely laid 

On what was call’d a beauteous face, 
Beware the name ‘* Old Maid.” 


Young Cupid laugh'd, “I've done enough, 
And all the world may look 

On such a clod of foolish stuff 
As fills a Woman's Book !” 


Now, trust me, sir, the fair ones show 
A great desire to love ; 
For when they've done with us below, 
They look for more above ! 
LATUS RECTUM. 
Poet's Garret, Nov. 1821. 
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SENTIMENTAL SONG. 


O! why does that lip know the sport of a smile, 
Vhen the dimples are wet with a tear all the 
while ? 


The smile is for pleasure,—the tear is for pain, 


reign? 
I have call’d thee unkind, in dark moments of wo; 
I have call’d thee unfeeling to love's genial glow, 
I have threaten’d to leave thee, for bosoms more 
dear, 
O! weep not,—’twas this that gave birth to the 
tear ! 


_, which,, lovely girl, is most welcome to 


I have hung o’er thy charms, in bright moments 
of bliss, 

I have sworn to adore thee, by ev'ry warm kiss, 

My heart is bound with thee,—a heav’nly exile! 

Hence, hence, lovely girl, comes the birth of the 
smile ! 

Then banish the tear,—for such eyes ’twill defile, 

But keep the sweet dimple and languishing smile, 

If ever I fear’d,—’twas that Fate might decree, 

The mis’ry of losing a shadow of thee! 

HAROLD. 
—— 
. ' 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO Jenne Bptenne, 


If love’s bright beams e’er found a resting place, 
’T was in that softly, tender, feeling breast, 
Whose sweet affection fandly loves to trace 
The woes which oft our feeble frame infest ; 
And with the balm of kindness sooth to rest 
The anguish of devouring, rending pain ; 
With cheerful smiles the wo-worn soul invest 
With joy, like sunbeams shining in the rain, 


| Till heavenly light undim’d spreads o’er the love- 
ly plain. 


| Yes, if there be, cloth’d in a mortal form, 
Celestial virtue from heaven's starry sphere, 
‘Tis in that soul, with tearful pity warm, 
With kind relief that dries afiliction’s tear : 
Thou, then, to me for ever shalt be dear, 
Who didst, when thrilling pain my strength un- 
strung, 
Before me with thy tender hand appear, 
And like the blooming tendril, frail and young, 
And helpless and alone, my arms around thee 
clung. 


When thou hadst borne me to that kind retreat, 
Where two fond brothers dwell, with brows of 
light, 
And piety divine has fix’d its seat ; 
Soft, heavenly beings met my raptur’d sight, 
With smiles of seraphs beaming sweetly bright ; 
Gay as the op'ning morning's smiling bloom, 
And whisp'ring like soft zephyrs of the night, 
_ Which breathe from fairest flowers of rich 
perfume, 
While Cynthia's radiaut rays the fragrant path 
illame. 
PHILARIO 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


PATRIOTIC SONG. 
i . 
When Freedom, fair maid, witha pencil of grief, 
Was writing ber creed on the sky, 
Thy genius, Columbia, gaz‘d on the belief, 
With the dew-drop of wo in her eye. 
“ Behold,” cried fair Freedom, “a gloomy 
eclipse, 
Envelop’$ thy halo,—thy name, 
Arise, and be free !"—As the words pass’d her 
lips, 
She gave the tiara of fame! 
CHORUS. 
Then, huzza! for the land of the good and the 
brave, 
Columbia’s no home for the monarch or slave! 
° 





A bright glare of liberty shone o'er the west, 
And the star of Columbia arose ; 

“¢ We die or be free !"—was engrav’d on our crest, 
«¢ Despair” was the word on our foes ! 

An eaglet, just fledg’d, from the baldric of heav'n, 
In its fangs the green scion of palm, 

Soar’d over our land, till the shackles were riv’n, 
And the clarion of war broke the calm! 

CHORUS. 

Then, huzza! for the land of the good and the 

, brave, 

Columbia's no home for the monarch or slave ! 


3 
The chaplet of Freedom for ever shall shine, 
With the glare of America’s fame ; 
The records of glory for e’er shall enshrine 
The brilliants of Washington’s name ! 
Columbia, dear home of the good and the brave, 








Thy banner shall rival the sun, 
The crest of a freeman '!—and the shroud of a 


slave ! 
£ 
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The schedule of cieeds nobly done! 


a CHORDS. 
Then, huzza! for the land of the good and the 
brave, 
Celumbia’s nv home for the monarch or slave! 
HAROLD. 
—_—_ 
From the London — Gasetie. 
‘s LOVE. 


In vain you bid my muse aspire 
To sing of loftier themes ; 

Nought melts so sweetly from the lyre, 
As love's delicious dreams. 

Oh, none can sing bat what they feel ; 
And I feel only love, 

And Eve's soft hour, when trifiers steal, 
A ramble in the grove! 


Qh, rather far than feast with kings, 
With Emma would I stray, . 
When her eye says ten thousand things 
Her tongue may never say ! 

In thase fond moments, when she turns 
Her amorous lips to mine, 

Aad all my soul within me burns 
With extacy divine ! 


Or, when she every boon denies 
To make me fonder seek ; 
While soft desire lights up her eyes 
‘And burns upon her cheek. 
Oh! these are themes that I can sing, 
For these my passions move; __ 
My lyre, though changed, through — string, 
Would only ~aswer lové! 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1821. 





Lieut. Com. Ramage, of the U.S. schooner 
Porpoise, has had an engagement with a piratical 
vessel, off St. Thomas’, and succeeded in cap- 
turing her after an action of two hours. The P. 
had two men killed ; the loss of the pirates is not 
vet ascertained. 


Death of Siraned —The celebrated Bergami 


isto more. The Queen of England died on the 
7th of August, and he on the 10th, at the Ville de 
Este, in Italy, with a complaint in his bowels. 
By iiformation received from Europe, we 
learn that the king of England intends to ask the 
hand of the young princess of Hesse, the daugii- 


MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening last, b) the Rev. Mr. P.M. 
Whelpley, Mr. Henry Durell, to Miss Jane Kipp, 
all of this city. 

On Suuday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Pow. 
er, Mr. Werter A. Rabbesonu, to Miss Mary Emily 
Plain, daughter of Mr. Bartholomew Piain, all 


ter of*the reigning elector. } of this city. 


On the 29th Sept. last, Alderman Magney was 
elected lord mayor of London for the ensuing 
year. 


The British frigate Pheton, has arrived at 
Portsmouth, (Eng.) from New-York, with the 
bones of Major Andre, in the short passage of 
18 days. 

At the late session of the legislature of Ken- 
tucky, five members refused to take the oath 
against duelling—but they were, notwithstand- 
ing, admitted to their legislative rights. 





Price of fun—At a circuit court held at Pough- 
keepsie, the week before last, Seneca Fowler and 
Benjamin Lewis were sentenced to one month's 
confinement in the county jail, for riding skimelion 
at a wedding. 

Prolific.—The wife of a Mr. Esther, of Law- 
rence county, Alabama, has, within the last 12 
months, been delivered of five living children, one 
of whom now exists and is in good health. 


It is stated that the membrané or “ inner skin” 
of the common hen’s egg, is a specific remedy for 
black eyes, recent contusions OF bruises on the 
face—restoring in a few hours the part afllicted 
to a healthy state. 





Cure for Corns.—Apply a rag dipped in sper- 
maceti oil. A correspondent of the National In- 
telligencer says, with this simple application he 
has been cured of a corn of thirty years standing. 

Valuable receipt for extracting poison from the 
wound of a rusty nail—Take a bean, after split- 





The sailing match the pilot-boats 
Grand Canal and ° » took place on Mon- 
day last, as previously arranged. The distance 
was 12 miles “upon the wind,” and return, 
which was performed in one hour 45 minutes, 
the Trimmer beating her opponent two minutes 
32 seconds. 

Major S. B. Archer was appointed on the 10th 
inst. by the. president of the United States, to be 
inspector-general in the army, with the rank of 


Robert M. Harrison has been appointed, by 
the president of the United States, consul for the 
island of St. Bartholomew. 


We perceive from the London female fashions 
for October, that the favourite and predominaat 
colours worn, both as court and walking dresses, 
are orchard-bud green, lavender, Apollo’s hair, 
and pink. 





ting it, apply one half (flat side) to the wound, 
bind it on, let it remain till it comes off of itself, 


ie Mr. C. W, Van Ranst, to Miss Ellen Gardner. 


‘wees 


in Brookhaven, L. I. on the 14th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Greene, Dr. Joel Lewis Grifling, of Guil- 
ford, Con. to Miss Elizabeth Strong, eldest daueh- 
ter of judge Strong, of the former place. ; 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Reverend Dr 
Spring, Mr. Lathrop L. Sturges, merchant, to 
Miss Jane Freeman Corry, all of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Reverend Mr. 
Mathews, Mr. Philip Mesier Lydig, to Miss Ca- 
tharine Matilda, daughter of John Suydam, Esq, 

On the 12th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Phebus, 
Mr. Samuel Fowler, to Miss Sarah Felier, both 
of this city. ' 

On Wednesday last, in this city, by the Rev'd. 
Dr. Spring, Theodore Ives, to Amanda Rogers, 
from Connecticut. 


On the 15th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Richardson, 
Doctor William Hibbard, Jr. to Maria, daughter 
| of Mr. Frederick Shonnard, all of this city. 

On the 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Conduit, Mr 
Rensselaer Howell, to Miss Olive Belknap, daugh- 
ter of Mr. David Belknap, Jr. all of Newburgh. 

On Wednesday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Mil- 


At Warwick, on the 21st of October last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Bail, Elias V. Coe, of this city, to Phebe, 
daughter of James Burt, Esq. of the former place. 





A ee ee 
—— ---- 


DIED, 


On Wednesday evening, Nathaniel Funk, in the 
62d year of his age, the oldest branch pilot for the 
port of New-York. 

On Monday morning last, Dr. Thomas VanZgndt, 
in the 23d year of his age. ir 

On Sunday evening last, Ambrose Hull, Esq. of St. 
Mary’s, Geo. in the 58th year of his age. 

At Bombay, in May last, the Rev. Samuel Newell, 
American missionary at that place. Also, Mrs. Susan 











and the poison will be extracted, and the wound 
healed. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The lines of “ James,” appear wanting in con- 
nection—a transposition of the first and second 
verses might, we think, put them in order. 

The “ Naturalist,” No. 8, is received, and will 


be inserted in our‘hext. | 


Poor, wife of Rev. Daniel Poor, missionary at Jaffe, 
ia Ceylon. 

On Eagle Neck, M’Intosh county, Geo. on the 29th 
October last, Mrs. Susannah Ford, aged 113 years. 

At St. Leonards, L. C. in the 101st year of his age, 
Mr. John M’Neil, from Ireland. He wrought at his 
trade (a weaver) till within three days of his death. 
He was at the capture of Quebec, under Gen. Wolfe. 

At Lyme, Con. on the 29th ult. captain Ezra Lee, 
aged 72, a revolutionary officer. 





IL? Subscriptions for the Cabinet, received at 
the publishers’ offices, No. 15 Cedar-street, and 





At Pensacola, on the 18th ult. Mr. John Luther. 
In Savannah, on the 3d inst. Mr. Peleg H. Crapos, 


No. 30 William-street, — opposite the Post- aged 32 years. 


Office. 


*," Those who may wish their volumes of the 


Sc 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 
BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. 


Cabinet completed and bound, will please for-||No. 16 Cedar-street, & 30 William-street, directly 


ward the same to the offices of publication, where 
they may bave them neatly executed i in apy style 
they choose, at low prices. 

Music books also repaired and bound. 


opposite the Post-Office ; to whom commu- 
nications (post paid) may be addressed 
Terms, $4 per ycar—Country subscribers to pay 
in advance. 
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